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“Memorabilia. 


WE have received the September number of 
Etoniana, which continues the extracts 
from Miss Margaretta Brown’s Diary (‘ Eton 
under Keate’); Gladstone’s Letters while at 
Eton; The Early History of Eton, and the 
Evidence given before the Public Schools 
Commission in 1861-4. The dates of Glad- 
stone’s letters run from December, 1823, to 
June, 1826. The three last are chiefly con- 
cerned with the drowning of a little boy 
called Ralph Deane, bathing at a place in 
the river where hardly anyone thought of 
bathing, and which was consequently not 
watched, and with endeavours to allay his 
mother’s fears that the river was not suffi- 
ciently well guarded, 

The evidence taken before the Public 
Schools Commission was that of Dr. Good- 
ford and then of Dr. Bansford (Headmaster 
since the previous February). Dr, Goodford 
said—to mention a few points—that he would 
like to get rid of the dames’ houses, and 
wished all professional trainers at games 
could be dismissed ; that there were only three 
days in the year on which there was no 
school, viz., 4th of June, 6th of December, 
and 25th of March; that he would not like 
to give up having a whole holiday on saints’ 
days, but would like to stop the half-holidays 
on the vigils. Dr. Balston—inter alia— 
approved of the system by which the Head- 
master could make but few changes without 
the permission of the Provost, believing that 
the latter usually gave way when pressed by 
the Headmaster ; preferred the use of extract 
books to reading the books themselves; and 
questioned the effects of Dr. Arnold’s ser- 
mons at Rugby, believing there was not the 
same simplicity of religious character among 
Rugby men as he had noted in Eton men. 


|S ‘ Nouvelles Recherches sur Shakespeare ’ 

(Revue des Deux Mondes, Sept. 15, 1938) 
M. Louis Gillet discusses at length Mme de 
Chambrun’s recent book, ‘Shakespeare Re- 











discovered.’ The point of most importance is 
the attempt to re-interpret the history of the 
Shakespeare’s by the theory that the family 
adhered to the old religion and that the 
escapade on Sir Thomas Lucy’s ground was 
something more than a case of simple poach- 
ing. The identification of ‘“ W. H.” with 
William Hervey, who was responsible for the 
publication of the Jesuit Robert Southwell’s 
‘ Meditations’; the identification of the MS, 
drawn up in John Shakespeare’s name—dis- 
covered in the eighteenth century under the 
tiles of Shakespeare’s house and published by 
Malone—as a formula, called ‘ The Prayer of 
St. Charles Borromeo,’ offered for use as a 
confession of faith to lapsed Catholics in 
articulo mortis; Shakespeare’s word ‘‘cockle’’ 
(the word in the Douai version) in two places 
where allusion to the parable of the Wheat 
and the Tares seems to be intended, together 
with the ‘“‘ He died a papist’’ of Davies’s 
account of him in the MS. at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford—these are some of the matters insisted 
upon as furnishing evidence, at any rate not 
negligible, that Shakespeare’s mind had been 
deeply imbued with Catholicism from his 
childhood upward, and that his manhood still 
kept contact with it. The fact, if it be such, 
is to be taken as explaining anomalies con- 
nected with his marriage, and also his flight 
to London. M. Gillet, while looking with a 
favourable eye on all this, concludes that, 
supposing it established, it would add little 
or nothing to our knowledge or estimate of 
Shakespeare’s personal attitude to religion. 
“Tl était de ceux,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ pour qui 
la vérite est poésie, et la poésie le seul equiva- 
lent du mystére. ‘ Et le reste est silence.’ ’’ 
He brings in by the way the question of the 
‘* second-best bed ’’ bequeathed to the poet’s 
wife—acknowledging himself persuaded by 
Mme de Chambrun that this was their 
marriage bed, while the ‘‘ best bed ”’ was, 
after all, only that kept in the spare room. 


E have received from H.M. Stationery 
Office the second section (Lever-Z) of 
the Index of Persons which forms Part II 
of the ‘Guide to the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
1870-1911.’ This is edited by Mr. Francis 
Bickley, and is a piece of work on which all 
concerned in it are to be congratulated. We 
note that each name entered is now systematic- 
ally followed by a date, either the date of 
death, and so indicated, or a date taken from 
some document wherein the name is found. 
We were interested in noticing the propor- 
tion of foreign names which occur here, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ASHMOLEAN HEAD OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 
At p. 67 of the old MS. Catalogue of the 


Ashmolean Museum is an entry among 
Parts of Mammalia ‘‘ 2, A cranium said to be 
Oliver Cromwell’s,’? with a note below: 

In the year 1672 Oliver’s skull was blown off 
the N. end of Westminster Hall down into the 
leads of the same, and taken from thence by 
Mr. John Moore a clerk then in Old Petts: and 
sometime after this he gave it to Mr. Warner, 
apothecary, living in King St., Westminster 
and then Mr. Warner sold it for 20 broad 
pieces of silver to Humphrey Dove Esq. then 
deputy paymaster to the treasurer of the 
Chamber; but had been Secretary to Fines 
when Keeper of the Seals to Oliver. This 
skull was taken out of Mr. Dove’s iron chest 
at his death in December 1687 by his daughter 
Mrs. Mary Fisher of Westminster with which 
family it hath remained until given to Mr. 
Edw. Smattrell.—Westminster Oct 10, 1720. 

None of these names appears to be ficti- 
tious. It has been objected against them that 
they cannot be identified in contemporary 
lists of inhabitants, but Mr. Dove may well 
be a relation of John Dove, who on March 
22, 1649, was added to the Committee for 
the Advance of Money, and figures promi- 
nently in their proceedings, and was ordered 
to make a Report for submission to Par- 
liament (Commons’ Journal, vi., p. 237). 
Fines is Nathaniel Fiennes, who with John 
Lisle and William Lenthall was made a Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal in 1657, and the 
Mr. Dove mentioned among the Officers 
attending the Commissioners (Heath’s 
Chronicle, Ed. 1676, p. 400) may well be Mr. 
Humphrey Dove. 

The skull, which has been pierced by some 
sharp instrument such as a spike, is at 
present in the Human Anatomy Department 
at Oxford, and a photograph of it, with the 
entry and note is published in the 3rd Volume 
of Dr, Gunther’s ‘ Early Science at Oxford ’ 
(Oxford pub. for subscribers 1925 p. 368). 

It will be remembered that decapitation 
and exposure on Westminster Hall formed no 
part of the Order of the two Houses of 
Parliament, and the Sheriff of Middlesex in 
conjunction with the common hangman, 
instigated no doubt by Sergeant Norfolk, 
must have introduced this feature of execu- 





— 


tion upon the living to the execution of the 
three bodies which were pulled out of their 
coffins at Tyburn as a grand finale to the 
State Pageant of Jan. 30, 1660/1. The choice 
of Westminster Hall—a most unusual place 
for exposure of malefactors’ heads—was no 
doubt due to the fact that in the previous 
October the heads of three regicides had been 
so exposed (‘ Trial of the Regicides’ Rd, 
1713, Heath’s Chronicle (vide supra) p. 456): 
on Oct. 14 the head of Major-General Harri- 
son on the top of the S.E. end of. the Hall; 
on Oct, 16 the head of Cook on top of the 
N.E. end; and on the 17 Axtel’s head on the 
S.W. end. The three heads from Tyburn 
must have been brought to the Hall shortly 
after Jan. 30, for Pepys (Diary under date 
Feb, 5) visited Westminster Hall and on 
entering ‘‘ also saw the heads of Cromwell, 
Bradshaw and Ireton set up upon the further 
end of the Hall.’’ From the language used 
it has been suggested that the heads were first 
on view in the Hall, and then fixed on poles 
on the top of Westminster Hall—“‘ over that 
part where that monstrous High Court of 
Justice sat’? (Mercurius Publicus, Jan. 31 to 
Feb. 7; Kingdom’s Intelligencer, Feb. 4 to 
Feb, 11; Rugge’s Diurnal, Feb. 6). There.is 
much contemporary pictorial evidence of the 
appearance of Westminster Hall at this time, 
and at the S. end on the level of the roof ridge 
there is a stone pinnacle on which the three 
heads must have been fixed. Peter Mundy 
(vide infra) states that the heads “ were set 
on a pinnacle,’’ Bradshaw in the middle and 
Cromwell and Ireton “‘ on both sides of Brad- 
shaw’’; the S.E, and S.W. ends were 
already occupied. A fanciful Dutch print of 
the scene at Tyburn shows in the background 
a building with only these three heads on it, 
but the building is nothing like Westminster 
Hall, and looks more like the Banqueting- 
House at Whitehall. There was a curious 
pamphlet received by Thomason on Feb. 6, 
‘The Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, ete.’ 
attributed to Marchamont Nedham and 
others (B, M. Library E. 1081), a skit upon 
the Speeches delivered by malefactors before 
executions, and put into the mouths of the 
three -corpses in the State Pageant at Tyburn 
on Jan. 30, which was probably on sale to 
persons who came to view the heads at West- 
minster Hall, 

The manner of exposing heads and quarters 
was to thrust them on to iron poles or 
spikes let into the masonry or brickwork of 
a building: these iron poles and spikes were 


made of wrought iron—largely composed of 
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haematite—of a non-rusting composition 
which remained in situ for many years. The 
“pole ’? was about the length of a pike 15-16 
ft, and the ‘‘spike’’ about 4 of that 
length: the expression ‘‘ pitched upon a 

Je’? does not mean that the head was 
dipped in pitch, but was fixed or planted on 
a pole (0.E.D. pitch?), ‘ stuck on and fas- 
tened unto long poles set upright to be 
discerned afarre offe’’ (‘Peter Mundy’s 
Travels,’ Hakluyt Society, Vol. v. No. 88 
(1936)). Quarters were generally placed on 
spikes and heads on poles, 

Peter Mundy, who was an eye-witness of 
the horrors of this Restoration period, under 
date Jan. 24, 1660/1, gives a lively picture of 
the shambles London presented after the 
trials of the regicides, and of Thomas Venner 
and his associates—‘‘ Never the like was seene 
before at any time in the City of London.” 
The technique of exposure described above 
finds confirmation in the history of the Stone 
Temple Bar erected in 1670 on the site of the 
former wooden structure (see John Timbs 
‘Curiosities of London,’ Virtue and Co., 
London, 1867, at p. 772) and the observation 
of Conrad von Offenbach, an _ intelligent 
foreigner who visited England in 1710, under 


date July 1: ‘‘ the heads of malefactors are 
generally stuck not on wooden but on iron 
spikes’? (‘Early Science at Oxford ’—vide 
supra). 


There is an interesting plate showing 
Temple Bar with the iron poles in situ but 
with no head on them in ‘ The Mary-Gold by 
Temple Bar’ by Hilton Price (Quaritch, 
1907, plate xxiii., ‘Temple Bar by John 
Collet ’ (1741-1780)). 

It is, of course, possible that as an emer- 
gency measure an iron-shod wooden pole, or 
some other means of fixing may have been 
adopted but such a device could not possibly 
stand up for twenty or thirty years, as some 
of the iron poles did, probably serving for a 
succession of exposures. For such an impor- 
tant fixing as the three Tyburn heads, the 
best standard device in iron would undoubt- 
edly have been selected. 

For the preservation of quarters, if not of 
heads, a dipping in some bitter- concoction 
was sometimes used, but the effect must have 
son worn off, and the objects exposed soon 
reduced to bone, 

In‘ N. and Q.’ cl. (1926), p. 210 et passim 
there is a controversy between a Mr, W. J. 
Axprew and Mr. J. G. MupprMan as to the 

ects of exposure on an embalmed head, 


which on the evidence produced must be 
decided in favour of Mr. MupprMan. 

The surroundings of the City and West- 
minster, and the precincts themselves in the 
seventeenth century and even later, must 
have been in a condition resembling that of 
an Oriental city, but without the benefit of a 
tropical sun. Fortunately such a condition 
produces natural scavengers and kites and 
carrion crows and rats abounded, 

The ‘‘ hellish and dismall cloude of sea- 
coale’’ (‘ Fumifugium,’ John Evelyn, 1661) 
produced by the primitive methods of com- 
bustion which John Evelyn, a pioneer of 
smoke abatement, condemns, must have been 
worse than the proverbial November fog, and 
affected gardens and buildings alike. 

That any head, except in the form of a 
skull, could survive exposed to such conditions 
for any length of time is wholly improbable. 

Very shortly after the three Tyburn heads 
had been fixed on the pinnacle strange 
rumours were put about (Harleian Miscel- 
lany (1809) ii. p. 285, Somers Tracts, 6, p. 
413): the one which immediately concerns 
this paper was that the “ head ” of Cromwell 
was really the “ head ’”’ of Charles I. This 
absurd rumour, which could have been offi- 
cially denied at once, gained considerable 
publicity through the publication in Paris of 
an account of his visit to England by a 
Frenchman, M. Samuel de Sorbiére (‘ Rela- 
tion d’un voyage en Angleterre, etc.’, by S. 
de Sorbiére, Paris, 1664—afterwards trans- 
lated into English, London, 1709), who, 
although Evelyn had a poor opinion of him 
as an author, seems to have had quite a 
vogue among the educated classes in England, 
so much so that Pepys thought it necessary 
to consult one of Cromwell’s chaplains, Dr. 
Jeremy White, about this rumour. The 
result of the interview is best given in Pepys’ 
own words (Diary under date Oct, 13, 1664). 

When I told him of what I found writ in a 
French Book of one Monsieur Sorbiere that 
gives an account of his observations here in 
England; among other things he says that 
Cromwell did, in his lifetime, transpose many 
of the bodies of the Kings of England from 
one grave to another and that by that means 
it is not known certainly whether the head that 
is now set up upon a post be that of Cromwell, 
or of one of the Kings. .. Mr. White tells me 
he believes he never had so poor and low a 
thought in him to trouble himself about it. 





Now it is remarkable that an intelligent 
| man like Pepys, who had seen the heads fresh 
; from Tyburn, and could any day have exam- 
| ined them with a ‘‘ spy-glass ’’ again (for his 
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entry is evidence that in 1664 the Cromwell 
head, at any rate, remained in position) 
apparently was quite impressed with the 
rumour, but did nothing effectual to prove 
its absurdity. The reason I suggest for no 
official action being taken is that an examina- 
tion of the head might have disclosed that it 
bore no resemblance to either Charles I or 
Cromwell, 

The action of storm and tempest in dis- 
placing heads (and Anthony Wood notes 1672 
as an exceptionally stormy year) was some- 
times accelerated by other means (vide Timbs 
supra), It is remarkable that among the very 
few heads which survive, or have survived in 
the past, from the countless number which 
must have been exposed during the centuries, 
the competition is for the ascription to Crom- 
well. The subject has been dealt with 
exhaustively in the long series of ‘ N. and Q.’ 

Upon the merits of the various claims it is 
not the purpose of this paper to pronounce, 
but to suggest that the pedigree of the Ash- 
molean Head establishes the fact that it came 
from Westminster Hall, and that the pedigree 
is more authentic than that of any other 
competing head, 

If this suggestion be accepted, it must have 
an important bearing on the vexed question 
of the Abbey burial, which the writer hopes 
to discuss in the light of some additional 
evidence which has come to his notice. 


F. J. VaR ey. 


THE CHILDREN OF JAMES II. 


HE enclosed notes on the children of 
James IT are a by-product of other work, 

in course of which I have jotted down refer- 
ences as they came under my eye. I am 
aware that my list is incomplete, particularly 
in references ; my excuse for sending it is that 
it is more complete than any list previously 
published. Your readers will no doubt sup- 
ply additional material. The dates are O.S. 


1. Legitimate. 
a. By Anne Hyde. 

Charles, Duke of Cambridge, born Oct. 22, 
1660 (Pepys, Oct. 24, 1660); died May 5, 
1661 (Pepys, May 6, 1661; H.M.C. Rep. V, 
App. p. 151). 

Mary, born May 1, 1662 (Pepys, same 
date); died as Queen Mary, Dec. 28, 1694. 

James, Duke of Cambridge, born July 13, 
1663 (Pepys, same date); died June 20, 1667 
(Pepys, June 22, 1667). 





?, Duke of Cambridge, born July, 
1664; died June 21 (or 22), 1667 
(Pepys). 

Henry, Duke of Kendal, born July, 
1664; died May 22, 1667 (Pepys, 
May 23, 1667). 

Anne, born Feb, 4, 1664/5; died as Queen 
Anne, Aug. 1, 1714. 

Charles, Duke of Kendal, born July 4, 1666 
(H.M.C, Rep, VII, App. p, 485; Pepys, 
July 11, 1666); died May 22, 1667 (Pepys, 
May 23, 1667). 

Edgar, Duke of Cambridge, born Sept. 14, 
1667 (Pepys, same date; H.M.C. Rep. XIV, 
App. ix, p. 370); died June 8, 1671 (Wheat- 
ley’s note to Pepys, Sept. 14, 1667). 

Henrietta, born January, 1668/9 (London 
Gazette, Jan. 14-19; Cal. S.P. Ven., 1669-70, 
p. 9); died December, 1669 (Salvetti), 

Catherine, born January, 1670/71 (so says 
Alan Fea, ‘ James II and His Wives,’ adding 
that she died within the year; but he gives 
no references), 


b. By Mary Beatrice of Modena. 

A daughter, born January, 1674/5 (Ven. 
Trans, of Jan. 11/21, says ‘‘ last Sunday”’; 
Cal. S.P., Jan. 12, 1674/5), 

Catherine Laura, born Jan, 30, 1676 (Alan 
Fea, who says she lived scarcely nine months), 

Isabella, born Nov. 7, 1677 (H.M.C. VII, 
App. p. 494), died at St. James’s Palace, 
March 2, 1681 (Luttrell, i. 69, ‘ Familiar 
Letters of Charles and James ’). 

Charles, Duke of Cambridge, born Nov. 7, 
died Dec. 12, 1677 (Lake’s Diary ; Barrillon to 
Louis, Nov, 5/15, 1677). (There is clearly 
some confusion of dates here: he may have 
been a twin of Isabella but in that case the 
date of Barrillon’s letter is wrong. His death 
was due to faulty treatment of a sore under 
the arm; a post mortem found him to have 
been a healthy child.—H.M.C. Rutland ii., 


Twins 


43). 

A child born 1681 lived only a few hours. 
(Reference lost). 

Charlotte Mary (Maria), born Aug. 15, 
1682 (Luttrell, i. 213; H.M.C. Rep. VII, App. 
p. 494; Lauderdale Papers, iii, 226), died 
Oct. 6, 1682 (Luttrell i, 227; Prinsterer v., 
560, 565). 

Miscarriages, Oct., 1683 (Luttrell, i. 284) 
and April or May, 1684 (Luttrell i, 37; 
H.M.C, Rep. VII, App. p. 481). 

James Francis Edward, the Old Pretender, 
born June 10, 1688, died Jan, 1, 1766. 

Louisa Maria Theresa, born June 28, 160 
(‘D.N.B.’ quoting Dangeau), died of small- 
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pox Aug. 18, 1712 (‘ D.N.B.’ quoting a letter 
transcribed by Miss Strickland). 


2. Illegitimate, 
a, By Arabella Churchill. 

James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick and 
Marshal of France, 1670-1734. 

Henry Fitzjames, ‘“‘ The Grand Prior,”’ 
born 1673 (lived to maturity, but I know 
nothing further). 

Henrietta, Lady Waldegrave, ancestress of 
all the Waldegraves, 

Arabella, who became a nun, 

A Duke of Albemarle (Rawlinson MSS. 
(986—but the title was not vacant until 1687, 
so there is some confusion here), 


b. By Catherine Sedley. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ says James had several chil- 
dren by her, but the only one to whom a name 
has been given is Lady Catherine Darnley, 
who was successively Countess of Anglesey and 
Duchess of Buckingham, and she is said to 
have been the daughter not of James but of 
Robert Sidney (Ailesbury, ‘ Memoirs,’ i, 277). 
In addition Burnet (i, 628) says that a son of 
James and Catherine died on the day of 
James’s Coronation, April 23, 1685; and Bar- 
rillon, writing to Louis on Jan. 28/Feb. 7, 
1685/6, says Catherine had had a son who had 
died and had a daughter living. In August, 
1686, it was proposed to take this daughter 
away from her mother and bring her up as 
a Catholic (Campana di Cavelli, ii. 17). 

In addition there is Jane Stewart, born to 
James in Paris in 1654, of whose life after 
the Revolution a very interesting account was 
given in ‘N. and Q.,’ clvi. 21. (If contem- 
porary reports can be trusted, James had 
very many illegitimate children both before 
and after the Restoration). 

It appears therefore that James had seven- 
teen legitimate, and eight or nine illegitimate 
children, and that of these four legitimate 
and five or six illegitimate children survived 
infancy, which (taking the lower figure in 
each case, i.e., ignoring Lady Catherine Darn- 
ley) makes 36 per cent. of survivals. It is 
acurious coincidence that this is exactly the 
figure given by Sir William Petty (John 
Gaunt—‘ Natural and Political Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality,’ 6th ed., 1676, 
quoted by Ogg, ‘ Charles II,’ p. 295) for the 
average rate of infant mortality at that time, 
80 that nearly twice as many of James’s chil- 
dren died in infancy as would reasonably 
have been expected to die. But the difference 
18 not sufficiently phenomenal to justify the 
inference, pace Burnet and other contem- 





porary writers, that James’s sexual excesses 
had deprived him of the capacity to beget 
healthy children. No one would suggest that 
Johnson’s friend Thrale had been a man of 
loose morals, but Johnson wrote to Boswell 
(May 3, 1677), ‘‘ You must remember that 
to keep three [children] out of four is more 
than your share. Mrs. Thrale has but four 
out of eleven.’’ 

Additional References. 

(1) Denton to Verney, July 5, 1666 (H.M.C. 
Rep. VII, App. p. 485) says, ‘‘ Last night a 
young Duke of Kendal was born to the 
Duchess.’’ But Henry, Duke of Kendal, born 
one of twins in July, 1664, did not die until 
May 22, 1667, and there could not have been 
two Dukes of the same name living. 

(2) Venetian Transcripts, Dec. 15/25, 1671 
(P.R.O.), ‘‘ The youngest daughter of the 
Duke of York has at length departed this 
life: She was ten years old and for the re- 
covery of her health resided in France.’’ I 
confess this passage has no meaning for me: 
if she was ten years old she must have been 
older than both Mary and Anne, 

(3) Denton to Verney, Nov. 8, 1677 
(H.M.C. Rep. VII, App. p. 494) says, “‘ last 
night the Duchess was brought to bed of a 
boy,’’ and this statement is corroborated in 
Cal. S.P. 1677-8 p. 51, Nov. 10, 1677). But 
what about Isabella, for whose birth on the 
same day there is adequate authority? 

(4) One infant died of smallpox from con- 
tact with Anne when she was recovering from 
the disease. I have mislaid the reference. 


F. C. Turner. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 


(See elxxii., clxxiii. and clxxiv. passim ; 
elxxv. 41) 
ADDENDA, 

Face (Gloucester), Daily Telegraph. 

Farneres (Somerset, 1387), Somerset Feet 
of Fines, iv., p. 133. 

FLeMEcorE (Hants. 1403-4), Public Record 
Office Ancient Deeds, D 4202. 

Fricon (Somerset, 1366-7), Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. John’s, Glastonbury, printed 
in Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries, 
iv., p. 91. 

GAMLEN a present day, Bruce 

GaMLIN (Devon) McWilliam, 

GAaNNARD (Somerset, 1366), Somerset Feet 
of Fines, iv. p, 63. 
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Garry (Boston, U.S.A., 1821), Bowditch’s 
‘ Suffolk Surnames.’ 
(Explained by Harrison as short for 
Garrick.) 
Gary, alias of Walter Dekene (Somerset ? 
1370), Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1367- 


1370, p. 380. 
Giapyon, nickname from Gladdon, the 
wood iris ? 
JAYBERD (Somerset, 1496), Calendar of 


Patent Rolls, 1494-1509, p. 552. 

Kiwicn (Somerset, 1235-1252), 
Record Society, v. 153. 

Knapuock is the name of a farm in Otter- 
hampton, Co. Somerset. The German Knob- 
lauch is the name of a plant. 

LEAKEN (Devon, 1878), Bruce McWilliam. 

Letiiott. See LyLyare. 

LysTysHELE. Mr, McWilliam mentions 
farms in Devon called Lyshall and Lyshwell. 

MeEDLER (Salop, 1253), L.T.R. Memoranda 
Roll 27, m.1l., 11th entry from foot. 

MenamM. See Mona. 

Murret (Somerset, 1235-1252), 
Record Society, v. 112. 

Nynman (Dorset, 1364), Chancery Miscel- 
lanea, xi. 8 (19). 

Nyprer (Lancaster, 1372), 
Patent Rolls, 1370-1374, p, 217. 

OssTeR. See Hopster, 
OcarveE (Warwick, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1251 

(Gloucester, 


(4) 

OVERTHROW day), 
Daily Telegraph. 

Owe (Salop, 1533-8), E.C.P. 851 (23). 

Ozen (Somerset, 1625), Somerset Quarter 
Sessions Records, James I, p. 354, 

Patieces (Somerset, 1335-6), P.R.O., Court 
Roll 200 (56a), m. 3, third entry. 

Pawpye (Somerset, 1571), Somerset Enrol- 
ments, Clerk of the Peace. 

Pester (Gloucester, present day), Daily 
Telegraph. 

PELLYvyN. Pillavin is the name of a farm 
in. Witheridge, Co. Devon (McWilliam), 

PickKNoTT, PIKENOT, Mr. McWilliam 
gives Pike-Nott as a double name still in use 
in Devon, 

Prrerwit (Somerset, 1252), Somerset Re- 
cord Society, V. p. 157. 

Puint (Gloucester, present day), Daily 
Telegraph. 

Popycue (Cambridge, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1376 
(50) 


Somerset 


Somerset 


Calendar of 


present 


(Cf, Bowditch ?) 
Prupe (Gloucester, present day), Daily 
Telegraph. 
(Short for Prudhomme?) 








Purrorp (Hants, 
McWilliam, 

Racy (Leicester, 1448), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 313 (13). 

Sasyan (Essex, 1533-8), E.C.P. 926 (7), 

(A form of Sabine, or from Latin 
Sabinianus ?”) 

Scetk (Bucks. fifteenth century), monu- 
mental inscription, Marsworth church. 

SEYNTLE. Mr. McWilliam suggests that 
this is a form of Sainthill, known as a family 
name in Devon. 

SHoLE (Somerset, 1670), Somerset Quarter 
Sessions Records, Charles II, p, 78, 

(Barber gives Sholl.) 

Srrevens (London, 1888), personal obser- 
vation, 

SrrevyNe (Durham, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1062 (80). 

TonerD (Lincoln or Suffolk, 1431-1473), 
E.C.P. 10 (77). 

ZevakE. Mr. McWilliam refers this to 
a farm called Selake in Uplowman, (o. 
Devon, 

The following names are given by Mr. 
Bruce McWilliam as occurring in counties 
not given by me. Unless otherwise shown, 
they come from Devon at the present day.— 
Aldridge, Babbage, Balkewill, Bourchier, 
Boyle, Brodie, Budden (Hants), Buse (Somer- 
set: cf. Bewes, Devon), Conroy, Durrant, 
Greedy, Haskins, Jerwood, Limpenny, Love- 
ring, Pittar, Pode, Robjohns, Salway, 
Scriven, Screech, Thayer, Tighe, Towell, 
Vanstone. 

Mr, McWilliam states that Varwell was 
the name of the man who carried William of 
Orange ashore at Brixham, and that he has 
left descendants at Bideford, 

CoRRIGENDA. 

elxxii., p. 368. Bryze, for ‘‘Bellroughton” 
read Belbroughton, 

elxxii., p. 368. Cayzess, for “St. Kawles” 
read St. Carles. 

elxxii., p, 269. 
read cadarn, 


present day), Bruce 


CaTHERN, for ‘‘ cadawn” 


elxxii., 369. CawnitTe, for ‘ Cowe- 
hithe ’’? read Covehithe. 
elxxii. p. 369. Cnevyn, for ‘ Sceafurne” 


read Sceafwine, 

elxxii., p, 438, Denctyve, for ‘““Dyndeyna” 
read Dyncleyne; for ‘‘ Derema”’ rea 
Deremar, : 

elxxii., p. 438. Drrtvae, for ‘‘ dear” 
vale read deer-vale; for ‘‘ Durlett ’’ read Dor- 
lett; for ‘‘ doolawd ”’ read dorlawd, 

clxxii., p. 430. Exegr, for ‘‘Selfgeat” 
and “ Selfgar,” read Aelfgeat and Aelfgar. 
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clxxii., p. 439. Enwoop, for ‘* Selfwold ”’ 
read Aelfwold, 

clxxii., p. 439. Ercuarpe, for 
heard’ read Ecgheard. 

clxxii., p. 440. Frent, for ‘‘ Frenton, 
Kent ” read Frant, Co. Kent; for ‘‘ Frohon ”’ 
yead Frohoke. 

clxxiii., p. 43. Gorrricut, for 
pright ’’ read Gosfright. 

clxxiii., p. 151. For ‘‘ Heneagle’’ read 
Heneage, 

clxxiii., p. 152. For ‘“ Huban”’ 
Hubande, and for ‘‘ 68”’ read 66. 

clxxiii., p. 152. Hussucx, for ‘“‘ Hubie ”’ 
read Hubi. 

clxxiii., p. 273. Maunce, for ‘‘ Kance ”’ 
read Mance, 

clxxiii., p. 273. MIFFLIN. 
is Bowditch’s ‘ Suffolk ’ 
names.’ 

clxxiii., p. 364. Natton, for ““ Mawton ”’ 
read Nawton., 

elxxiii., p. 438. Prpwatt, for 
wick”? read Pipewell. 

elxxiii., p. 439. Pope, 
read Peada. 

clxxiii., p. 439. Poorer, for ‘‘ Ponthiere ’’ 
read Ponthieu, 

clxxiv., p. 82. Pyerrrncu, for “ from ”’ 
read form, 

clxxiv., p. 83. Sawrert, for ‘‘ Sawhill ”’ 
read Sawkill. 

clxxiv., p. 276. Twytney, add Norfolk as 
the county. 

clxxiv., p. 276. Vanpy, for ‘‘Sa’”’ read 
da. 

clxxiv., p. 276. Waper, for ‘‘ wood ’’ read 
woad, 


eé EFag- 


** Gos- 


read 


The authority 
(U.S.A.) ‘ Sur- 


‘* Pipe- 


for ‘‘ Peadau ”’ 


clxxiv., p. 277. Westinc, for ‘ Wog- 
beald ” read Wiqbeald. 

elxxiv., p. 277, for ‘‘ Weldanne”’ read 
Weldanke. 

elxxiv., 278. WRIOTHESLEY, for 


“Worth” read Writh. 
elxxiv., p. 278. Wnryne, for ‘“‘ Winehill ”’ 
read Wrinehill, 
J. B. Wattis CHAPMAN. 


EFOE, THORESBY, AND ‘THE 
STORM.’—The appeal which Defoe’s 
Writings had for fellow dissenters in his own 
generation has been widely recognised. Far 
less often has their appeal to pious Anglican 
readers been pointed out, 
It is not at all clear that the distinguished 
Yorkshire antiquary, Ralph Thoresby, was 
personally acquainted with Defoe, or even 





that Thoresby was aware of the authorship 
of ‘The Storm.’ It is true that Thoresby 
had written two letters to the publisher of 
‘ The Storm ’ from which Defoe had excerpted 
his account (Bohn ed., p. 388) of the earth- 
quake in the north of England which followed 
nearly two months after the more famous 
wind-storm in the south; and it is probable 
that as a student of the topography and anti- 
quities of England Defoe made some use of 
Thoresby’s writings. 

But there can be no doubt that Thoresby 
found the moral style of Defoe to his liking. 
In his Diary for Jan, 1, 1711 (Hunter ed., 
London, 1830) he outlined his plans for future 
devotional reading, and he specified his exer- 
cises for the first day of the new year: 

January 1...I design for the future to 
read a chapter in the Bible, morning and even- 
ing, and in secret, besides the said other 
treatises; accordingly I began at the first of 
Genesis. Lord, give a blessing! Evening, son 
Ralph read us the conclusion of the account of 
the dreadful storm, anno 1703, with the earth- 
quake, 

Thus we find, six years after its first pub- 
lication, an anonymous work by Defoe (‘‘ The 
Age’s Humble Servant’? as he modestly 
styled himself in the preface) appearing in 
the devotional readings of an Anglican family 
in a rather distant part of England. 


Joun Rosert Moore. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
US. 


R. ROUTH (see ante p, 178).—In your 

review of R. D,. Middleton’s ‘ Dr, Routh,’ 
you draw attention to his being in the succes- 
sion of the Carolinian High Churchmen. 
Many years ago I acquired a copy of ‘ A Sum- 
marie of Devotions’ of Archbishop Laud, 
1667. This is an extremely rare little book 
and was so nearly a hundred years back when 
F. W. Faber published an exact reprint of 
it, Oxford, 1839. My copy has been rebound 
and on the flyleaf is: Viro amicissimo | 
Edwardo Griffith Mertonensi | Hunc Libellum 
L. M. Donavit | M. J. Routh 13 Kal. Feb. 
an. 1846. Beneath is— 

Presented to me by the Revd. Edward Griffith 
of Merton College. E. Coleridge. 

In the ‘ Alumni’ both of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, there are several of the names E. 
Griffith and E. Coleridge. 

I remember seeing Dr. Routh’s wig and 
mortar-board in Durham Cathedral. The 
square of the latter was of 12 inches. 


F, Witiiam Cock. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


RESENTATION FOR WEARING HATS. 
—The information, so kindly given me by 
your correspondents at ante p. 194, has 
enabled me to fix the date of the document 
mentioned in my query of ante p. 154, as 
January, 1581/2. 

Now I should be much obliged if anyone 
can tell me why, on Dec. 10, 1581, forty-four 
otherwise respectable men of Rye were pre- 
sented at the Inquest ‘‘ for wearing hatts on 
Sondays and holydays ”’ and a further twenty- 
one equally respectable men were presented 
for the same crime on Dec. 17 following. 

The question is: If they were not to wear 
hats, were they to go bareheaded ? or, if not, 
what other headgear should they wear? The 
charges relating to attendance at church and 
working during service-time all come at the 
commencement of the charge-sheet, and these 
are at the end, so [ don’t think it has any- 
thing to do with wearing hats in church. 


Leopotp A.*° VIDLER. 





Rye. 


LK-LORE: A CHARM AGAINST 

TOOTHACHE.—There is a very old and 
widely diffused charm against toothache which 
may be described as an ‘‘ epic charm.’ St. 
Peter is usually the hero with variants, 
including the Virgin Mary, Abraham, Job, 
and others. 

St. Peter (or the variant) is said to be 
looking very sad. Christ passes by and asks 
why he is so sad, and the reply is: ‘‘ Because 
of pains in my teeth.’’ Christ then says: 
‘“Thy teeth shall never pain thee more,’ or 
words to that effect. 

Black in his ‘ Folk Medicine,’ states that 
this charm ‘‘ has never, so far as I know, 
been explained or had its origin elucidated.”’ 

Dr, Charles Singer has suggested to me that 
its origin may be Greek or Syriac, and I 
should be very grateful if any of your readers 
could give me any help either regarding its 
early beginnings or regarding any variants 
which may be found in out-of-the-way places 
or references. 

B. R. TowNsEND, L.D.s. 

Borrowdale, Sandal, Wakefield. 


HE BIRTHPLACE OF TOBIAS 
STAPLETON.—I am anxious to find the 
birth-place of a Judith Stapleton who lived 
between 1750 and 1806. After much search, 
the only clue I have got is the obituary 
notice of her brother Tobias Stapleton (which 





my friend, Mr. Cregoe Nicholason, gave me) 
and this states that he, Tobias, was ‘‘ born in 
a Country famed for the spirit and gener. 
osity of its inhabitants.’? Having spent 
several years in Ireland, I had the Registry 
of Deeds there searched but without success, 
Can any of your readers suggest where Tobias 
was born? 
R, M. Giencross. 


ISHER AND BUDDEN FAMILIES OF 
BLANDFORD, DORSET. — Robert 
Fisher of Blandford (who died in 1758) 
married Sarah Blake, daughter of the Rey. 
Malachi Blake of Blandford (1685-1760), a 
grandson of Benjamin, brother of the cele- 
brated Admiral Robert Blake; and by her 
had issue a daughter, Susanna Fisher, wife 
of Thomas Budden of Blandford. 

Thomas Budden of Blandford had issue by 
his wife, Susanna Fisher, three sons and a 
daughter: William, Henry and John, and 
Hannah, who married John Henry Bourne. 

I should be very glad if any reader can give 
me any additional information as to the 
Budden and Fisher families, particularly con. 
cerning the ancestry of Thomas Budden and 
Robert Fisher, both of Blandford. 


P. W. Mowntacuet-Smitu. 


NFLICTION OF SOLITARY CONFINE- 
MENT.—In the Annual Register for 
1838 at p. 142 of the Chronicle is an account 
of the conviction and punishment of two 
persons for having acted as seconds in a duel 
in which one of the parties lost his life. The 
seconds had their sentence of death commuted 
to twelve months’ imprisonment, ‘‘ the last 
month to be passed in solitary confinement.” 
Was this order as to the last month a usual 
one in like cases? Why was solitary confine- 
ment inflicted during the last rather than the 
first month? I should be glad of any inform- 
ation in general on the theory and practice of 
the infliction of solitary confinement in 


England. 
L, L. 


AMES II: LITERATURE CONNECTED 
WITH HIM.—I should be grateful if 
any of your readers could give me a list of 
plays and historical novels in which James II 
appears. I am in particular interested in 
plays. 
C, Heatu Gartey. 


OLNETT.—Cape Colnett is in Lower Cali- 
fornia. Colnett Strait is in the Lin 
schoten Islands, which were so called, perhaps, 
after Jan van Linschoten (1563-1611), known 
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to Hakluyt. Of those islands, two are named 
after Englishmen, apparently of the West 
Country, Hancock and Blake, who may have 
sailed, indeed, with Colnett, on what must 


have been a remarkable and _ chronicled 
voyage. ; ‘ 

Colnett is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Who was 
he? 


The name is not seen often, but it is of 
interest to note that a William Colnett was 
of All Souls College, Oxford, in the days 
of Dutch William (M.A., 26 April, 1693; 
B.D, 30 April, 1700; D.D. 7 April, 1704). 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


URTIUS’ LEAP.—Is there any trace any- 
/ where of an older authority than Livy 
for this famous deed? Have any historians 
thrown doubt upon the story? 

Dusivs. 


puMoxt FAMILY.—One Wallerand 
Dumont migrated from Holland to New 
Amsterdam (now New York), in 1657. He 
gave his birthplace as Coomen, Flanders, now 
Commines, dept. Nord, France, 8 miles north 
of Lille. Cf. New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Record, vol. xxx., pp. 103-106 ; 
New York, 1898, 

Are any earlier Dumonts in northern 
France known? It has been asserted that 
some of the Huguenot Dumonts who fled from 
France to Holland, changed their name to 
van den Berg and that, therefore, the modern 
Dutch family of that patronymic is really of 
French origin. Is this true? 

E. F. M. 


MSS. OF THE DUKES OF RUTLAND 
AND DEVONSHIRE.-—Were these MSS. 
examined by the Royal Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission? If so, where were they 
reported? Many years ago, a correspondent 
suggested the possibility that some of these 
MSS., if examined, would reveal local inform- 
ation concerning Derbyshire families, 

Was a Duke of Rutland the Governor of 
Ireland, circa 1788? It has been stated that 
his medical adviser was a Sir John Haly (or 
Haley), who died, it appears, at Cork, in 
1799, but his will has not been found. 


E, F. M. 


[The 4th Duke of Rutland went as Lord- 
Lientenant to Ireland in 1784. After support- 
ing Pitt’s plans, advocating union and 
er rcshing himself by his magnificance and 
by touring the country, he caught a fever and 


died at Phoenix Lodge, Dublin, aged thirty- 
hree.} 





LLISON OF LINTZ GREEN.—On p. 78 
of Vol, ii, of Surtees’s ‘ History of Dur- 
ham’ there is given a pedigree of the Elli- 
sons of Hebburne. On that pedigree appears 
Joseph Ellison (third son of Robert Ellison 
of Hebburne), who was baptized 13 Oct., 1646, 
married Elizabeth Nicholls 7 Aug., 1677, and 
died 21 Jan., 1686, and was buried in St. 
Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne, where there is 
a monumental inscription in which no details 
are given beyond his name, the Christian 
name of his wife, and the date of his death. 
Against his name on the pedigree appears 
** Ancestor to Ellison of Lintz.”’ 

On p. 233 of’ the same volume of the ‘ His- 
tory of Durham ’ there is a note showing the 
direct descent of the Lintz estate to the Rev. 
William Ellison. Can any reader give me 
any further information as to the descend- 
ants of Joseph Ellison? He appears, accord- 
ing to the pedigree, to have had a brother 
named Robert who was born in April, 1648, 
and alive in 1666. Can any reader give me 
any further information regarding this 
Robert Ellison ? H. E. Craypen. 


RUROPEAN WEEDS IN AMERICA.— 

Looking through a list of ‘‘ noxious’’ 
weeds which are said to have been transported 
from Europe to America, I find, among them, 
the Ox-eye Daisy and Mullein. Is it the case 
that these plants are found very troublesome 
there? I was not aware that Mullein 
was accounted with us as anything worse 
than a harmless wild flower. 


Mary Brown. 


RUGELEY : BROUGHTON. — Richard 
Broughton of Longdon, Staffs., living 
1583, married first Eleanor, daughter of 
Humphrey Rugeley, and second, Elizabeth 
Harcourt of Ranton. Was this Humfrey 
connected with the Rugeley family of Staffs, 
or with that of Warwick? HEspERIAN. 


OYAL AMERICAN REGIMENT. — Was 
this afterwards the 60th Rifles, or was 
there another regiment for foreign service 
only? 


BE. E. C. 
ses E WHITE-HAIRED BOY.” — This 
seems, in American, to mean “‘ fav- 
ourite,’’ ‘‘ object of enthusiastic admiration.”’ 


What is the allusion in it? [oxoramus. 


JISKEARD.—Where is this and was it a 
Parliamentary Borough? Who were 
the chief families there ? Metrona. 
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OOKS AND ARTICLES ON MEMORY.— 
I should be glad to be told of any (old) 
discussions of memory: 1. attempted 
accounts of what it is and how it functions; 
2. advice concerning how to develop it, train 
it, keep it strong with advancing years, and 
so on. Any stories of wonderful memories— 
excluding the well-known examples—would 
also be acceptable, B. S. i. 


NDIAN STUDY OF GREAT POETS OF 
THE WEST.—I have been much inter- 
ested in Dr, Menon’s book on ‘ Shakespeare 
Criticism,’ especially as a work of Indian 
learning. I should be grateful for informa- 
tion concerning Indian study of other great 
Western writers. Do Indian students occupy 
themselves with Chaucer or Milton? I 
should be still more interested in the Indian 
reaction to our eighteenth century—say to 
Johnson, if they read him, or to the poetry of 
Gray. 

Ido not know how far European lan- 
guages other than English are studied in 
India. Indian views of Dante I should be 
particularly glad to have, 

Puritrp Dean. 


E ROYAL HOUSEHOLD IN THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—Is there 
anywhere in print a list of the officials and 
other members of the royal household, as this 
was composed in the days of the first three 
Georges. I should be glad of particulars of 
salaries and also of time-tables of duties. 
The humbler members of the royal household 
interest me the most; I should like much to 
find any details of outstanding characters 
among them. I do not think there was any 
personage at the Court in the eighteenth 
century who played anything resembling the 
part of John Brown with Queen Victoria; 
but he is a (somewhat exaggerated) repre- 
sentative of what I have in mind. What can 
be said of the popularity of Queens Caroline 
and Charlotte respectively with their imme- 
diate households ? 

C.. 8, 8. 


NN SIGN: THE PRETTY PIGS.—At 
Amington, near Tamworth, in Warwick- 
shire, there is a wayside inn which rejoices 
in what is called a unique sign, ‘‘ The Pretty 
Pigs.’’ Has this sign a history? If it has 
would any reader who knows it oblige by 
giving it? Can its claim to be unique be 

substantiated ? 

H, A. 


Spennymoor. 





Replies. 


DANTE’S MATELDA, 
(clxxv. 189). 

OOKING through ‘ Mediaeval Culture: an 

introduction to Dante and his Times,’ by 
Karl Vossler, 2 vols. translated by W. C, Law. 
ton (1929) I condense the following comments. 
Above Virgil, the heathen poet-philosopher, 
Dante set Statius the convert ; above Beatrice, 
as speculative wisdom, he sets St. Bernard, 
as the intuitive wisdom of belief; and between 
Virgil and Beatrice the notable figure of 
Matelda intervenes. Statius approaches more 
closely to contemplative, Matelda to active, 
mysticism; and Bernard unites both ten- 
dencies. Neither of these three is pure 
allegory (i, 145). 

Vossler (ii. 117) notes that in North Ger- 
many, when Dante was a youth, there lived 
three women: Mechthild of Magdeburg, 
Mechthild of Hackeborn, and Gertrude of 
Eisleben, in whose writings quiet and charn- 
ing pictures of hope and happiness in the 
Hereafter are to be found. If one considers 
the similarities and analogies to Dante’s 
Purgatorio which these works reveal, espe- 
cially in reference to his Earthly Paradise 
and its streams of oblivion and consolation, 
its successive steps of purification, ete. 
Vossler finds it hard to resist the surmise 
that Dante read the Revelations of these 
Benedictine nuns, or heard of them, or even 
that the figure of his Matelda was created as 
a memorial to the two Mechthilds, 

But (ii. 176) Vossler fails to recognise the 
gentil donna—the successor and imitator of 
Beatrice—once more in the Matelda of the 
Purgatorio—a most uncertain and arbitrary 
identification, 

And later (ii. 340-41) he considers Matelda 
to be eternal Spring, unspoiled Nature; and 
that she has been rightly called the soul of 
the Earthly Paradise; that with equal reason 
she might be called Natura integra, or the 
priestess of ler naturalis sive divina. 
Matelda’s charm is elusive and mystical, her 
character hedonistic, her whole appearance 4 
fata morgana. She is alive only so long as 
our sensuousness fondly weaves pictures. In 
fact, before the wayfarer beheld her in the 
forest, he had seen her in his restful slumber 
as Leah weaving blossoms into garlands 
(Purgatorio, xxvii, 97 sqq.). Now she is 
called Matelda; the dream has taken on the 
name and features, we know not whether of 
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a German nun, or of a Florentine friend of 
Beatrice, or of yet another person. But 
Vossler states that behind Matelda lies hid 
the Countess Matilda of Tuscany that ‘‘ grim, 
ascetic virago ’’ (Bassermann) is unthinkable, 
Only Beatrice recognises and utters her 
Italian name (Purgatorio, xxxiii. 119). And 


. now the poest assigns her a definite réle in the 


moral and religious growth of man. Matelda 
becomes instructive. The child of Natura 
integra delivers a lecture on ‘‘ the highest 
good’? and ‘‘ our fall.”” Through her contact 
with the sinner’s need, she becomes helpful, 
speaks of Lethe, and sees to it that the souls 
are bathed therein. 


A. R. Baytey. 


Matelda is the name of the solitary lady 
whom Dante saw in ‘Paradise singing and 
gathering flowers on the other side of a stream. 
He spoke to her and she led him to a mystic 
procession whence Beatrice came and revealed 
herself to her much-enduring lover. ‘‘I, 
even I, am Beatrice.’’ Later, when Dante 
asks Beatrice a question, she refers him to 
Matelda and this is the only occasion on 
which the name occurs in the poem. There 
has been much discussion as to the identity 
of Matelda and according to Scartazzini the 
controversy may never come to an end. 

A great many commentators have regarded 
her as Matilda, the famous countess of Tus- 
cany, the loyal ally of Hildebrand. But 
Fraticelli. has pointed out that Dante was 
a Ghibelline, and that he would hardly have 
done her the honour of introducing her here, 
seeing that as the friend of the Papacy she 
waged constant war upon the Emperor. And 
again, it has been pointed out that Dante 
apparently had known the lady in our world, 
for he did not ask her name when he first 
addressed her, and when Beatrice told him 
to ask Matelda he made no enquiry as to her 
meaning, but addressed the lady who had 
acted as his guide. Hence another sugges- 
tion that Matelda was the mother of Otto 
the Great appears to be disposed of, nor is 
it likely that by Matelda is meant a Bene- 
dictine nun of that name who lived in Saxony 
and was a contemporary of the poet. There 
are also other suggestions as to the identity 
of Matelda, making eight in all, 

Again there are those who maintain that 
Matelda is not an historical personage but a 
symbol, an artistic creation, independent of 
history. But what does she symbolize? All 
the ancient commentators and most of the 
new say that she is a symbol of the active 
life, but there are ten other interpretations. 





Here are some particulars taken from one 
of them. Matelda “ undoubtedly” is the 
wisdom of the Old Testament as Beatrice is 
of the New; the one leads to the other. But 
in the Vita Nuova we are told that Dante’s 
first friend was enamoured of a certain 
Primavera; in this way she in some sort 
heralded Beatrice. Now clearly Primavera 
equals Prima Verra, which means “ she will 
come first,’’ hence Matelda is Primavera. And 
to make all this more evident Dante has gone 
out of his way to introduce the word “‘ prima- 
vera’? into this very canto, for he tells the 
lady that she reminds him of that scene in 
Sicily, when, in the fair vale of Enna, Pluto 
appeared in his chariot drawn by dusky 
steeds, and a mother lost her daughter and 
the daughter her baskets of flowers. 
Nel tempo che perdette 
La madre lei ed ella primavera 
(Purgatorio xxviii). 
Truly the ingenuity of commentators is 
inexhaustible. Sometimes they make people 
smile. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Paget Toynbee states, quite definitely, 

that Matelda represents the active life to 
Dante’s waking eyes, as Leah had done in his 
vision, being the secular counterpart of Leah, 
as Beatrice is of Rachel, the representative of 
the contemplative life. 

This, and other references to Matelda, will 
be found in his ‘ Concise Dante Dictionary,’ 
published 1914. See also the notes under the 
heading ‘ Lia.’ 

HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


Wwoan (clxxv, 118, 157, 193).—In the Isle 
of Man a plant known in the vernacular 
as wullee-wus was much used down to about 
the middle of the nineteenth century to make 
a blue dye for the home-manufactured 
tweeds, flannels and stockings. The dye itself 
was called gorriman, from gorm (pronounced 
‘‘gorrim ’’), ‘‘ blue,’? with a substantival 
affix. The popular term for the resulting 
colour of the material was ‘‘ Manx blue’’; 
hence the proverbial saying, “‘ Blue is the 
Manxman’s livery’’ (‘ Denham Tracts,’ i. 
199). Wullee-wus has been identified by 
modern Manx writers with Reseda luteola, 
but it was more probably Isatis tinctoria. 
The literal meaning of its native name I do 
not know. From the same herb was extracted 
an ointment which stopped bleeding from 
superficial cuts. 
In the Highlands, [satis tinctoria (there 
known as Glas-lus) was one of several sources 
for blue shades such as those of the clerical 
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tartan. It was known also as Guirmean, the 
same word as the Manx gorriman. Dyer’s 
Rocket, Reseda luteola, mentioned at the first 
reference, produced the brilliant yellows 
predominant in the dress tartan of the Mac- 
Leods and the MacLachlan tartan, and less 
conspicuous in other sets. 

I was told not long ago by an eye-witness 
of the processes that plant-dyes are still 
being used for textiles by the peasants in 
some parts of Donegal, under the auspices of 
the Government, 

W. W. GILL. 


The most important book on the subject 
is ‘The Woad Plant and its Dye,’ by J. B. 
Hurry, Oxford University Press, 1930. As 
the result of reading this Mr, H, O. Clark 
of Norwich and myself investigated the sub- 
ject of woad-mills, since it appeared to us 
that Hurry had not examined them at first- 
hand. The result of our enquiries in the 
field is embodied in a paper ‘ The Preparation 
of Woad in England,’ Newcomen Society, 
Vol. xvi. 1935-6, 

It is true that my firm have received an 
order for a model woad-mill for the Science 
Museum. But this is of the old Parson Drove 
mill, and the information was obtained from 
old woadmen who had worked in the mill and 
from carefully studying photographs and 
published accounts giving measurements. 

Woad-juice stains black and for any blue 
effect ‘‘ flowers of woad’’ from the woad-vat 
used in dyeing would have to be used, whether 
as a body-paint or as a tattooing pigment. 

I did not say that you would have to jump 
into a boiling vat in order to stain yourself 
black with woad. The News Chronicle may 
have said so but often interviewers prefer 
picturesqueness to accuracy. 

Rex WAILEs. 


Mr. L, R. M. Srracwan, at the second 
reference, says it was stated in 1927 “ that 
only two growers of woad were left in Eng- 
land, both at Boston in Lincolnshire... ”’ 

In years 1927-9, I searched a_ great 
number of original parish registers in the 
districts enclosed in a circle, with centre at 
Northampton, and a radius of some 15 miles. 
In September; 1927, I was at Harpole, and 
in June, 1928, at Harleston, both some 
4 miles from the county town. I feel sure 
it was in one or both of these parishes that 
I noted in the registers a number of people 
whose occupation was given as woad growers, 
or words to this effect. I forget the special 
period, I think about 1750, or thereabouts. 


on my return home. It would interest me 
to know if I have given probable district and 


date, Hersert SoutTnam. 


NN SIGN: HOB-IN-THE-WELL (clxxy, 

189).—In the ‘ History of Signboards,’ 
by ‘‘ Jacob Larwood,”’ third edition, p. 79, 
is the following: 

Darby and John a corruption of Darby and 
Joan, and borrowed from an old nursery 
fable, . . . and Hob in the Well, with a similar 
origin, at Little Port Street, Lynn; ... 

This may not seem entirely satisfactory, 
but it certainly deserves mention as ‘‘ Lar- 
wood’s ’’ book deserves respect as one of the 
most thorough on the subject. 


Epwakp BeEnsty. 


F LK-LORE OF THE TORTOISE’ 
(elxxv. 190).—Stith Thompson’s ‘ Motif. 

Index of Folk-Literature,’ Bloomington, 
1932-1936, quotes the following instances of 
Tortoise-Folk-Lore : 

A36: Tortoise as Creator’s companion; 

J657.2: Tortoise lets itself be carried by 
eagle ; 

J2357: Tortoise speaks and loses his hold 
on the stick; 

A2494.5.5: Enmity between panther, ante- 
lope, and tortoise ; 

A2435.6.1: Food of tortoise ; 

B873.4: Giant tortoise; 

K11.3: Hare and tortoise race; sleeping 
hare ; 

A2356.2.9: Why tortoise has humpy back; 

A2423.6.1: Why tortoise lives in logs in 
stream ; 

D193: Man transformed to tortoise ; 

B604.2: Marriage to tortoise ; 

A2241.3: Partridge’s voice borrowed from 
tortoise ; 

B149.2: Prophetic tortoise ; 

A2216.4: Why the tortoise has a short tail; 

A2421.4: Why the tortoise has no voice; 

A2312.1: Origin of tortoiseshell. 


Orro F. Banter. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


(HE BALLET (clxxv. 189).—The following 
books will, perhaps, serve best for the 
general information : 
Oscar Bie, ‘ Das Ballett,’ Berlin, 1905. 
Ruth Eleanor Howard, ‘ The Story of the 
American Ballett,’ New York, 1936. 
Ted Shawn, ‘ The American Ballet ’ (with 
an Introduction by Havelock Ellis), New 
York, 1926. : 
Mark E. Perugini, ‘The Art of Ballet, 





Unfortunately I have lost the notes I made 


London, 1915. 
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André Levinson, ‘ Meister des 
Potsdam, 1923. 

Arnold Lionel Haskell, ‘ Balletomania, The 
Story of an Obsession,’ New York, 1934. 

Michel Georges-Michel, ‘ Ballets Russes, 
Histoire anecdotique,’ Paris, 1923. 

Olga Racster, ‘ The Master of the Russian 
Ballet,’ London, 1922. 

H. P. Kreiner, ‘ Russian Ballet, Notes for 
a Bibliography,’ Newark, 1915. 

Ludwig Kainer, ‘ Russisches Ballet,’ Leip- 
zig, 1913. 

Valerian Iakovlevich Ivchenko, ‘ Le Ballet 
Contemporain,’ St, Petersbourg, 1912. 


Orro F. Barer. 


HRISTIAN NAME ILTUDUS (elxxv. 

190).—Illtyd is a _ fairly popular 
Christian name in South Wales. St. Illtyd 
was one of the most famous of the saints of 
ancient Wales. He gave up the life of a 
courtier and embraced the monastic life. 
Subsequently he founded the famous abbey of 
Llan-Illtut or Llantwit (named after him) 
which produced SS. David, Samson, Mag- 
loire, Pol de Leon, etc. The tradition is that 
he died, a.p, 470, at Dol, while on a visit to 
Brittany. His feast-day, originally 7 July, 
is now kept in S, Wales on 6 Nov, 


J. R. F. 


8. Iltyd was probably the most special 
foree behind S. Samson, the celebrated 
pupil of S. Dubricius and of 8S, David, and 
Germanus at Llantwit. Samson’s own father 
(we are told), in consequence of a warning 
angel’s command, placed the boy in the charge 
of S. Iltyd at Llantwit; who welcomed him 
and speedily predicted for him a brilliant 
career: but later, the youth awakened in 
lityd’s own nephews bitter jealousy, and they 
began to fear that the monastery would surely 
be bequeathed to Samson. So, one of them 
(being the baker to the community), tried, in 
vain, to poison Samson; but finding that an 
angel specially-protected the latter (who had 
become a priest), they confessed their crime. 
8. Iltyd presently became promoted Abbot of 
Llantwit Fawr. 

The revenues of that house, at a later day, 
were given by FitzHamon to his rebuilt 
Tewkesbury (c. A.D, 1101). 


Balletts,’ 


Str.C. B. 


St. Iltudus (spelt also Iltutus, Eltutus, 
Elchutus, Illtyd, Hildutus), an Armori- 
can by birth, lived in the fifth cen- 
tury at Llantwit Major (Llanilltyd Fawr) in 
Glamorgan, where he built a church and 





school. See the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy ’ (Smith and Wace). 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


BACKBOARDS FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(clxxv. 189).—About 1880 or so there was 
one of these contrivances in the schoolroom, 
upon which my sisters had to recline. So 
far as I can remember, it was a fairly wide 
board which sloped back on legs or rests, 
and it had a hole for the back of the head 
and a footrest. I do not recollect any strap- 
ping up of the arms, though there may have 
been straps to keep the shoulders level. My 
wife tells me that at one of her schools, about 
1896-7, there was a board in most of the class- 
rooms, but a cushion was used for a head-rest. 
It cannot have been very unpleasant as there 
were always volunteers for the board while the 
class was being read to, and unless a girl was 
thin and bony, the position was restful and 
far from uncomfortable, R. S. B. 


These articles of domestic use were com- 
monly employed for juvenile training in 
schools and nurseries till well into the nine- 
teenth century. A friend of mine once told 
me that they were used in the nursery by 
himself and his sisters. I bought one myself 
at a second-hand dealer’s some twenty years 
ago. It gave no suggestion of trussing or 
torture, but was simply a board, broad in the 
middle and diminishing towards the ends so 
as to make them easily held in the out- 
stretched hands. It will be remembered that 
in the first chapter of ‘ Vanity Fair’ Miss 
Pinkerton indites a remarkable letter to Mrs. 
Sedley recommending a use of the backboard 
for at least three hours daily. 

C, A. Braprorp. 

Backboards were in use for young girls in 
the eighteen-sixties and I remember them 
well. There were no straps or any other 
paraphernalia. The backboard was a solid 
piece of wood, highly polished, about two by 
six feet with a depression at the upper end 
for the back of the head. The idea of the 
time was that growing girls were liable to 
some curvature of the spine end that to lie 
flat upon the back for about half-an-hour 
every day would prevent this tendency. 

J. R. F. 

There is much about these things at cliv. 
81, 121, 158, 194, and at clv. 87, 104. 

I refer especially to my reply at cliv. 121, 
as there I give the actual experience of my 
eldest living sister (ninety-one last May), 
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when at a children’s boarding-school in the 
country near Ludlow. 

In these days we should think it cruelty for 
parents, fairly well off, to send a child from 
home when so young. I do know, however, 
that it was the custom over eighty years ago; 
and they were generally sent to a school kept, 
in the country, by friends of the family; 
especially if at home there were two or three 
young infants. 

Hersert SouTHAM. 


E ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 

OF LUMLEY (clxxv. 149). — In the 
above article Mr, Horton-SmMitH mentions 
that the Lumleys were descended from 
Ethelred II, King of England, through the 
marriage of Liulph, Lord of Lumley, with 
Algitha, daughter of Aldred (or Alred), Earl 
of Northumberland, by his wife Edgina (or 
Elgiva), daughter of King Ethelred. 

Although this royal descent is mentioned 
in most of the peerages, actually the Lum- 
leys have no right to it through this marriage. 

Algitha’s father Aldred, Earl of North- 
umberland, was son of Uctred, Earl of 
Northumberland, by his second wife, Sigen, 
daughter of Ulf. Uctred’s third wife was 
Ethelred’s daughter, Edgina, or, more pro- 
perly, Algiva. From this it will be seen 
that Aldred was not son of Edgina, but 
merely step-son. 

A full pedigree of the Earls of Northumber- 
land at this period appears in Archaeologia, 
vol. v., 1779—‘‘ Tabula Genealogica anti- 
quorum Comitum Northumbriae ante Con- 
questum; in qua apparent Stemmata Ormi 
filii Gamelloni temp, Edvardi Confessoris 
Regis qui Ecclesiam restoravit.’’, and this 
pedigree is my authority for the above state- 
ments. 

P. W. Montacue-SmitTu. 


IANONISATIONS IN THE TWENTIETH 

’ CENTURY (clxxv. 10, 70, 142).—In the 
Boston Traveller, 30 Aug. 1938, I find an 
Associated Press dispatch from Vatican City, 
which states that Pius XI has ‘‘ raised 50 
saints to the honour of the altar ’’ and beati- 
fied thirty-seven persons; while three more 
beatifications are scheduled to take place 
before Nov. 20. It is also stated that the 
very great number of canonisations and 
beatifications is caused by the present Pope’s 
making special efforts to speed up the neces- 
sary investigations. To this end he created 
a historical section attached to the Holy 
Congregation of Rites to study the cases of 
candidates who lived long ago. The article, 





which is hardly an official document, seems 
to be what the Press calls ‘“‘from a_ well 
informed source,’’ and concludes with a note 
that the historical section has _ recently 
approved the beatification of an American 
Indian, Catherine Tekakwitha, ‘“‘ the Lily of 
the Mohawks ”’ for which a date has not yet 
been set, ) 
OLysRIvs. 


[See ante p. 214, s.v. ‘Tehgahkwita of the 


Mohawks.’] 


((OALBROOKDALE GATE (clxxv. 188),— 

' This fine gate was made in 1850-51, at 
the iron-works of Abraham and Alfred (d. 
1852) Darby (Quakers), to whom (I have 
understood) was due the first iron bridge 
across the Severn. A very perfect iron rock- 
ing-chair graces the fireside of the house from 
which this note is written: made in 1831. 


St.C, B. 


There are two inscriptions at the bottom 
of this gate: 
1, COALBROOKDALE | COMPANY | SHROPSHIRE | 
2. DESIGNED AND CAST | FOR THE | COALBROOKDALE 
CO. | FOR THH GREAT | EXHIBITION OF 1851. | 
J. ARDAGH. 
This designation (or its variant, Cole- 
brookdale) is doubtless borrowed from the 
Shropshire village of that name, in Madeley 
district, one mile from Ironbridge, It is 
surrounded by a mineral field of about 
32 square miles, rich in coal, ironstone, and 
fossils, sustaining ironworks of much extent 
and note. Adjacent scenery along the 
wooded glen and flanking heights, to the junc- 
tion of the Severn, confers a romantic 
character upon the locality. 
Wa, JaAGGarD. 


OQTREAMS DIVIDING IN OPPOSITE 
DIRECTIONS (clxxv. 101, 196, 212). — 
The Garonne does better than this, for it 
flows in opposite directions without even 
dividing! It begins on the Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees, near the eastern point of the 
Maladetta, and flows downhill southwards 
in a torrent till it falls into the Trou du Toro 
and wholly disappears—to reappear on the 
French side of the Pyrenees at the Goueil de 
Jeou and flow northwards till it is lost in 
the Gironde. See Belloc, ‘ The Pyrenees,’ 
pp. 257, 258. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ISING FAMILY (clxxv, 189).—‘‘ Rising” 
—‘‘ Suffield > — ‘“ Connecticut.’’ — The 
association of these words seems to indicate 
a Norfolk family of Rising. I knew fifty 
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years ago Capt, C. C. Rising, R.N., of 
Horsey, Norfolk, England, near Great Yar- 
mouth; and Worship and Rising, solicitors, 
Great Yarmouth, Horsey, Norfolk, is 18 
miles south-east of Suffield, Norfolk. There 
is a Norwich, Connecticut, and a Norwich, 
Norfolk, England. Suffield and Horsey are 
each about 18 miles from Norwich, The 
Public Library or the Town Clerk, Great Yar- 
mouth, might give information. ‘ 

M. 


The name is rare among the “ private resi- 
dents’? recorded in the directories. A search 
of some three dozen volumes, devoted to about 
a dozen large towns and about forty counties, 
yielded only five examples—one at Manchester 
(1938), three in Norfolk (two at Great Yar- 
mouth and the other at Norwich, 1937), and 
one in Somerset (at Winchcombe, 1935). 

The Merchant Taylors’ School Register 
(1561-1934) records two brothers of this name 
who entered the school in 1905. Their father 
was a solicitor, of Canonbury, in the north of 
London. They left, in 1908 and 1909 respec- 
tively, for a school in Norfolk. The younger 
died, a mere boy, in 1910, in London as the 
result of an accident ; the elder, born in 1893, 
went to New Zealand, became a farmer there, 
joined the New Zealand Infantry, served in 
Egypt and France, and was killed in action 
in 1917, 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


O.M, ON FUNERAL MONUMENTS 
(clxxv. 44).—These letters will be found 
on the following monuments in Westminster 
Abbey: Sir George Villiers, erected 1631, in 
St, Nicholas’s Chapel ; Mary Queen of Scots, 
erected by James I in 1611, in the south aisle 
of Henry VII’s Chapel, and Dr, Gabriel 
Goodman, in the Chapel of St, Benedict, who 
died in 1601. They will also be found over 
the south door of St. John’s Chapel, Groom- 
bridge, 1625 (see ‘ Notes on the Churches of 
Kent,’ by Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart.). 
No doubt your correspondent has noted the 
monument to Sir Edward Widdrington at 
Bruges. See ante p. 78. 


P, J, Fynmonre. 
Berkhamstead. 


‘THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN’ (clxxv. 

190).—It is true the ‘ authorship has 
been discussed,’”” but not “ sufficiently,” inas- 
much as the actual writer is still unknown. 
Before collecting all the available evidence, I 
hastily concluded the author was the 
Romanist priest, the Rev. Abraham Wood- 
head, of the dozen or so works issued between 





1657 and 1684, and entered the books under 
that surname in my ‘ B.P.C, Index, 1897- 
1906.’ But in the light of fuller information 
the clues now point to a certain well-known 
Church of England cleric, ejected by Oliver 
Cromwell. The matter however is still sub 
judice, and search continues. 

With few exceptions a complete English 
bibliography of the writer and résumé of the 
evidence was given by me in an illustrated 
article, entitled ‘ Literary Secrets,’ in the 
Bookman, of October, 1931, pp. 66-69, folio. 
I possess a collection of nearly all the printed 
editions, and one manuscript work attributed 
to this concealed writer. An extensive collec- 
tion exists also in the British Museum. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


HE SURNAME NANNEY (elxxv. 189).— 
This is derived from the place ‘‘Nannau”’ 
in Merionethshire, of which Cadwgau, a des- 
cendant of the princes of Powys, became lord. 
From him descended numerous branches, 
some of which took the surname Nanney. The 
older pedigrees of, e.g., the Vaughans and 
the Wynns of Rig and Hengwrl—show sev- 
eral of these branches and inter-marriages. 


R. S. B. 


The whole armoury of directories in the 
Birmingham Commercial Library furnished 
but one example of this name amongst 
*“‘ private residents,’? and that was at Man- 
chester (1938). Directories of South Wales 
(1926), Swansea (1938), and North Wales 
(1895) were examined, 

L. R, M. Srracwan. 


LOWER-PAINTERS TO ROYALTIES 
(clxxv. 135, 195).—The recently-published 
‘Life’ of Edward Lear tells how he began 
his career as a draughtsman at the Kew 
Botanic Gardens, and gave lessons in draw- 
ing to Queen Victoria. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Frederick Polydore Nodder (fl. 1777-80), 
botanic painter to Queen Caroline; Henry W. 
Burgess (fl. 1827-23), landscape painter to 
William IV; Mrs. Withers, of Lisson Grove, 
London (f/. 1831-64), floral painter to Queen 
Adelaide, J. ARDAGH. 

ACPIKE: McPIKE SURNAME (elxxv. 

60, 121).—I am very much obliged to Mr. 
W. W. Gitt for the information which he 
kindly supplied at the last reference. Some 
of the points raised by Mr. Gitx are not 
entirely clear tome. As between Scotland and 
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England, the trend of emigration has been 
southward, rather than northward, but, of 
course, there have been many exceptions. 
There is reason to believe that some English 
Pikes may have acquired lands in northern 
Ireland, circa 1650, and may, perhaps, have 
settled there. If so, some of them may have 
migrated to Scotland, at a later date. 

The Scottish surname Pik would seem to 
have been derived from Pic. What shall we 
say of the Scottish place-name Pyke? Cf. 
ante p. 116. 

The surnames Peak(e) and McPeak(e) are 
not very uncommon, but I am not sure that 
McPike came from either of them, 

About 1912, a correspondent in London 
wrote to me that, as a result of his personal 
researches, he had become convinced of the 
identity of Peek (Peeke) with Pike (Pyke) 
and de Lucie, in County Somerset (cf. clxvi. 
62). In another letter, the same correspon- 
dent said that owing to the ‘‘ west country ”’ 
pronunciation of Pike, the name might easily 
have become transformed into Peek(e) or even 
Peak(e) by the carelessness of a parish clerk. 
My correspondent expressed opinion, however, 
that the family of Peak(e) is entirely distinct 
from those of Peek(e), Pike or Pyke, and 
may, perhaps, have descended from the 
‘* Peakmen ”’ of Derbyshire (cf. Magazine of 
History, vol. xiii. pp. 287-8, New York, 
1911). 

Dr. J. A. H, Murray, of Oxford, was 
seeking information on the history of the 
words ‘‘ peak ’’ and ‘‘ pike,’? as applied to 
pointed mountains or their summits, but 
cautioned readers against confusing either of 
those words, as such, with the Peak of Derby- 
shire which he said can have no connection 
with ‘‘ pike”? or ‘ peak,’”? a sharp point; 
see 10 S, ii. 61, 109, 172. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


ABSON FAMILY (clxxiii. 460; clxxiv. 
33), — Thomas Babson of Wells, wool- 
comber, had _ licence September, 1678, to 
marry Joan Barrow of Kingston Seymour, 
spinster, aged twenty-three. See Genealogist, 
xv., supp. 16. HESPERIAN. 
RITISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
' FRANCE (clxxv, 76, 194, 202).—Captain 
Thomas Rainsford, his wife and nine chil- 
dren were many years imprisoned in France. 
They were very poor. Mrs. Cope, in her 
Memoirs (unprinted) says the French took 
the earrings out of her ears to pay for debts 
contracted because no money came to the 
prisoners. 





Later the other prisoners devised a club 
to be held in Colonel Rainsford’s house to 
support him. The pamphlet referred to, 
‘ Recollections of my Childhood,’ tells the 
later account of the family ; but what became 
of the nine children? Did they all die ip 
France ? 

There appears nothing in print relating to 
these English prisoners of war in France in 
the early nineteenth century. I cannot get 
any information or find anything in print 
on the subject. There is a book on the 
French prisoners of war in England, 

Are the returns made at Verdun in exist- 


ence? These would now be of very great 
interest. E. E. Core. 
“PROWLER” AND “ BILLYCOCK” 


(clxxv, 115, 177).—When I was at school 
in Lancashire in the ’eighties this hat was 
sometimes called a ‘‘ nudger.’’ 


Joun A. GREENWOOD. 


REAT MEN: CYNICAL SAYING (clxxy, 
10, 67, 122).—It occurs to me that the 
notion a great man usually is unscrupulous 
finds some justification in the fact’ that occa- 
sions do sometimes arise where an action 
against the rules is necessary, and a really 
great man takes the responsibility for that 
action. A highly pertinent example is that 
of Augustus, in setting aside Virgil’s will 
that the unfinished ‘ A2neid’ be burned. It 
was an altruistic action, which few have ever 
disapproved, but from a Roman point of 
view, it was certainly irregular, and many 
of us, in the place of Augustus, would have 
hesitated to take it, for technically it violated 
custom and the laws of friendship alike. 


T, O, Massorr. 


MARTINDALE (MARKENDALE) OF C0, 

DURHAM (clxxv. 136, 191). — I have 
always associated this name, as Martindale, 
with Cumberland and Westmorland, where it 
is fairly common and is borne also by a broad 
stretch of lofty moorland which pours its 
streams into the southern side of Ullswater. 
(Martindale Cherry Sunday is still remem- 
bered by the ancients). The fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Durham Martindales men- 
tioned may, if few in number, have strayed 
eastward across Yorkshire. For their pre 
sence in Cumberland in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and onward, Guppy, ‘ Homes of Family 
Names,’ refers the reader to Ferguson’ 
‘ Estates and Families of Cumberland.’ 


W. W. Git. 
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The Library. 


Milton: Complete Poetry and Selected Prose. 
Edited by E. H. Visiak. (The Nonesuch 
Press. 10s. 6d, net). 

pPWARD Dowden was a great admirer of 

Milton’s verse. Near the end of a long 
life we found him reading once more the 
early poems and discovering new beauties. Yet 
he could also write, ‘‘ I sometimes turn from 
his divine jaws with some satisfaction to his 
rages and arguments on divorce, etc. I like to 
see how he would have behaved in the stress 
of the realities of his day.’’ Elsewhere he 
notices that the subject of the greatest poems 
is obedience, that of the prose is liberty— 
liberty to ensure the highest obedience. He 
would have given the new Milton a welcome 
worth having. All we can hope to do is to 
give some notion of its scope and character, 
and to add such criticism as may be useful. 

It is a volume well worth having both for 
quantity and quality—the quantity and 
quality of Milton and the quality of the 
apparatus. It starts with a short statement 
by Sir Arnold Wilson that Milton’s political 
and social ideas are still very much alive. 
In lieu of the usual Life are four chronological 
tables (1) Biographical, (2) Poems: composi- 
tion, (3) Poems: publication, (4) Prose: 
publication, giving the full titles which may 
run to nine lines. These are very valuable. 
The editor’s preface deals with the history of 
the text, and Mr. Skeat’s versions of the 
Latin poems ; also with the purpose and limit- 
ation of the notes. The English poems are 
given in chronological order, except the 
translations which are printed apart, some 
of Mitford’s and Beeching’s attributions being 
corrected by Mr. Gawsworth in a_ learned 
note. After more than 200 pages of prose 
come the translations of the Latin poems, and 
then 27 pages of notes. Well may one say 
“Here is God’s plenty ’’! 

Milton’s spelling has been carefully fol- 
lowed throughout, as it should be. Shakes- 
peare may be properly printed in modern 
dress. He was no scholar; he certainly did 
not write for scholars; though why it should 

made so difficult for those harmless drudges 
to read him as he wrote, we have never been 
able to understand. Milton, on the contrary, 
was a scholar, and clearly he wrote for the 
educated classes. He attached importance to 
spelling. and we miss something of the man 

a modernised version. The prose selection 

's thoroughly representative. Besides the 





| better known ‘ Areopagitica ’ and the ‘ Letter 
on Education,’ along with copious extracts 
from the anti-bishop and sep divene works, 
we have in full the ‘ Apology’ for Smec- 
tymnuus, a strange compound of noble 
periods, elephantine jocosity and almost 
apish scurrility—‘‘ a talent of sport which I 
had thought to hide under a napkin ’’—with 
the most dignified self-revelation. It is well 
worth the space it occupies. Ten pages from 
the ‘ History of Britain,’ including the very 
unflattering account of Boadicea, conclude the 
text. 

Mr. Skeat’s versions of the Latin ms 
are an attractive feature of the volume. 
Work of such loving and consummate care 
deserves a longer notice than we can afford 
it. It is no mere cento of Miltonic phrases. 
‘“* By those ingrateful fishers Gadarene’? — 
that is the real thing, beside which ‘‘ That 
loose train of her flow’r-inwoven hair’’ is 
rather a_ skilful conflation. Tennyson is 
sometimes suggested—‘‘ in my cool grasses 
laid, Slumber shall gentlier on thy eyelids 
rest.’” But Milton would certainly have 
written Delphi as Delphos, the only form 
used up to his time and later. Would he 
have tolerated the tautology ‘‘ of mind unani- 
mous’’? On one point of interpretation we 
venture to doubt: in ‘ Ad Patrem’ the line 
‘*Denique quid vocis modulamen inane 
iuvabit?’’ is rendered ‘‘ Last, what avails 
mere warbling of the voice?’ Yodelling or 
the like, we suppose. Is it not rather 
‘strains empty of voice,’’ merely instru- 
mental music, which befits the context ? 

The notes are a triumph of compression 
and give much necessary aid, especially those 
on the prose. In a popular edition the rule 
about notes is to cut down ruthlessly all mere 
learning, and explain everything likely to 
mislead and as far as our limits allow what 
may puzzle. Opinions will differ as to what 
may puzzle or mislead, and Mr. Visiak is 
sanguine. But how is the mere modern to 
guess that the ‘‘service quaint’’ of the 
flamens is not daintily odd but punctilious : 
that the ‘‘ impotence ”’ of the Almighty is not 
a silly devil’s figment but means his fury: 
that ‘‘ secure delight’ is carefree: that 
Satan’s look of ‘‘ sad resolution and secure ”’ 
was serious and confident: that ‘‘ roave”’ 
means to shoot arrows: that ‘“‘ ammiral ”’ is 
a flag-ship, as we say: that when the devils 
were pleased “to shun the goal with rapid 
wheels’? they were not playing a form of 
chariot polo, but rounding the turning-point 
for the homeward stretch (the modern Latin 
of Italy uses porta not meta for our “‘goal’’): 
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that the ‘“‘ gentle purpose’’ of Adam and 
Eve was conversation: that the “ sole pro- 
prietie in Eden ’’ (wedded love) means exclu- 
sive possession: that the ‘‘ liquid brook ’’ is 
not a bad tautology but means clear? Other 
such words are noise (music), vertuous 
(powerful), storied (painted with figures), 
remorse (pity), moment (deciding force), 
fraud (harm, mischief), frequent (in crowds), 
spires (coils), exploded (hissed off), argue 
(blame), hinges (cardinal points). _ Cross- 
references use up a whole line and are very 
sparingly given, but they are badly needed. 
If necessary, to make room for these things, 
we would sacrifice the excellent details given 
of Egyptian gods, African snakes, the geo- 
graphy of inner Asia, and seven lines on the 
sideboard set before Christ in the wilderness 
by Satan. Such details are in the nature 
of a bonus, to be accepted gratefully if it does 
not cripple the concern, not otherwise. 

A few other points arise. On ‘‘ indented 
meads ”’ (p. 8, 1. 16) we find the gloss ‘‘hav- 
ing short, sharp turns,’’ which would suit 
the river better than the meads, and that 
not well, for the windings of a river are not 
short or sharp ; the indentation of a document 
was as often waved as notched. ‘To com”’ 
(30, 7) has been so persistently misunderstood 
that a note would be useful. The references 
at 36, 32 have gone wrong. Why are the 
“* stabl’d wolves ’’ (51, 15) described as pro- 
bably captive? ‘‘ Wolves in their lairs’’ is 
good enough, cf, ‘ P.L.’ xi. 752. How does 
moly (53, 40) produce forgetfulness? What 
did it make Ulysses or Circe forget? Five 
of the many answers to the enigma of the 
‘two-handed engine at the door’’ (67, 39) 
are mentioned, and the tree metaphor is pre- 
ferred. But trees are not felled at one stroke, 
Why not the executioner’s axe, as in Sir 
Thomas Smith’s lines (1549) ?: 

This day made new Duke, 

Baron, 
Yet maie the ax stande next the dore? 


Marquis, Earl or 


At 95, 39, “ spirits reprobate ’’ seems clear 
enough without the reference to an impure 
alloy. How does the editor know that the 
Arimaspian (122, 30) wanted the gryphons’ 
gold to adorn his hair? ‘‘ Eccentric ’’ and 
““epicycle ’’ (236, 29 and 30) were, we believe, 
invented to explain movements of the pl] anets, 
not of the sun; but we may be wrong 


tile, etc. (298, 38): Masson’s note on the | 


planetary aspects might be clearer to non- 





Sex- | 


| 


mathematicians if it were stated how angles 
may measure distances on a sphere. “‘Gurge” 
(334, 17) is glossed ‘* whirlpool,’ and 
‘N.E.D.’ unluckily says the same. But bitu. 
men does not gush up in a whirlpool, nor does 
gurges in classical Latin mean ‘“ vortex”: 
a mass of fluid in motion is the sense, a fl 
or tide. ‘‘ City or Suburban ’’ (392, 1) is 
not treated, and here again ‘ N.E.D.’ misses 
what we take to be the true sense, count 
estate or villa, a quite usual meaning of 
suburbanum. Thraso (576, 23) is surely the 
braggart soldier of the Hunuchus. ‘ Dorre” 
(588, 20): the connection with battledore is 
new to us; ‘ N.E.D.’ only suggests that it isa 
card phrase. ‘‘Ananias: a slip for Caiaphas” 
(588, 37). Nay, the slip is in the note, which 
should be expunged. ‘‘ Maukin’’ (601, 34) 
is glossed ‘‘ morkin ’’ (diseased or scabrous), 
though ‘N.E.D.’ quotes the passage under 
‘‘malkin,’’ sluttish. ‘‘ The wages of a delu- 
sive list, and a miserable remnant ”’ (681, 33). 
A reference to ‘‘ dead pay ’’ would illuminate, 
“Vicar of Hell ’’ (697, 38). The editor is 
wisely dubious of the quite gratuitous sug- 
gestion that Wolsey or Skelton is referred to. 
A more likely claimant to that preferment 
is Sir Francis Bryan, whom Cromwell, writ- 
ing to Gardiner, so styled. ‘‘ Arcadia’s” 
(701, 9). The printing would suggest that 
the Countess of Pembroke wrote 

‘ Arcadia ’! 

But all these minims of criticism loom little 
indeed beside the magnificent beauty and 
riches of the book. The publisher is to be 
congratulated whose faith expects some thou- 
sands who have not bowed the knee to Belial, 
or what other evil spirit tries to deafen 
modern ears to Milton’s harmonies, for the 
meeting soul verse truly immortal. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
one to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. ; 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within pa 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and 
“ — the contribution in question is to 
oun 


Mr. W. Jaccarp.—The querist returns many 


thanks for replies at ante p. 160. 
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